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American composer and pianist Frederic Rzewski has spent much of the last thirty years 
living in Europe, where he participated in the first performances of Stockhausen’‘s 
Klavierstuck X and Plus Minus, taught at the Cologne Courses for New Music and co- 
founded the live electronic ensemble Musica Electronica Viva (MEV). His music has a 
characteristic drive and intensity, and often explores folk or popular melodies. Many of 


his works, such as ing T her and Attica (based on the text of a letter from an 
inmate at Attica State Prison), The Price of Oil and The P i i 
Defeated, reflect his socialist-political concerns. 


Aerial Tarts was written in February and March, 1990 for the California E.A.R. Unit, in 
response to the group’s request for a “rock-out" piece. The title refers to “pie in the 
sky," i.e. utopian dreams, which are here considered as possessing substance. The form 
is roughly in two parts (with a semi-improvised cadenza in the middle) and a coda. 
There are seven players--two winds, two strings, two percussion, and one keyboard--five 
of whom also speak or sing. The texts, not all of which are comprehensible all of the 
time, are partly original, partly from various sources, including newspapers (both fixed 
and variable from day to day) and a little-known poem by Shelley, "Dirge for the Year": 


Orphan Hours, the Year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry Hours, smile instead, 

for the Year is but asleep. 

See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 


As an earthquake rocks a corse 

In its coffin in the clay, 

So White Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the death-coid Year today; 
Solemn Hours! wail aloud 

For your mother in her shroud. 


As the wild air stirs and sways 

The tree-strung cradle of a child, 

So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the Year: -- Be calm and mild, 
Trembling Hours, she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 


January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave: 

February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps --but, O ye Hours! 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 





The coda is a silly tune which | heard in a dream. Finally, the remark at the 
conclusion of the cadenza (concerning the most important task) is a quotation from 
Lewis Mumford (1921). [FR] | 





University, where his teaching career began in 1938, including three years as a member 
of the mathematics faculty. He is also on the composition faculty of the Juilliard 
School, and was Fromm Foundation Visiting Professor at Harvard University, 1988. Mr. 
Babbitt was co-founder and member of the Committee of Direction, Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic Music Center (1959), and he has been a visiting music professor at 

universities throughout the world. He is a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In addition, 

he received numerous awards and honors, and recordings of his music can be found on 
the CRI, Harmonia Mundi, New World Records, and Nonesuch labels. 


The title of this one movement work, Consortini, compounds the name of the ensemble, 
the New Music Consort, for which the work was composed with a prominent property of 
the composition: the concatenation and interplay of tutti and concertini. The solos, 
duos, trios and quartets of the five concerting sections are intercalated with, framed by, 
the six tutti statements, and derive their content entirely, if in multiple interpretations, 
from the material of the tutti sections. The resulting similarities are moderated by 
registral, instrumental, dynamic, and tempo transformations in new contrapuntal and 
harmonic environments, while the tutti sections, progressively if discretely, change their 
function, their reference, from the proleptic to the retrospective, while yet constituting 
an autonomous, though interrupted, structural continuity. The work was completed in 
April 1989. 

[MB] 


: ifornia E.A.R. Unit-- ia: 
Celebrating the Brazilian rainforest, the piece invites readings on many levels: as a 
narrative addressing Amazonia‘s geological and biological history, as a vehement and 
personal cry of outrage at its destruction, and as a myth of a natural world fast 
disappearing from the face of the Earth. The performers have combined sounds and 
rhythms from the regions folk culture with verbal and non-verbal voice extensions by 
Rosenthal in order to create music descriptive of the rainforest. The E.A.R. Unit has 
designed a landscape of innovative sounds by creating musical instruments for this 
piece. 


Research sources for Amazonia: 


Caufield, Catherine; In inforest: Report from range, B iful, imperil 
World; University of Chicago Press; 1989. 
Cousteau, Jacques-Yves and Richards, Mose; Jacques Cousteau’s Amazon Journey; Harry 


N. Abrams, Inc.; New York, 1984. 


Hecht, Susanna and Cockburn, Alexander; The Fate of the Forest: Developers, 
Destroyers and Defenders of the Amazon; Verso; New York, 1989. 


Nations, James D.; Tropical Rainforests: Endangered Environments; Franklin Watts; New 
York, 1988. 


Rizzini, Carlos Toledo and Filho, Adelmar F. Coimbra and Hovaiss, Antonio and Marigo, 
Luiz Claudio; Ecossistemas Brasileiros/Brazilian Ecosystems: Editora Index; Brazil, 1988. 
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High 
Oth, Milton Byron 
itt was seventy, and that 

mth the first all-Babbitt 

record appeared: Harmonia Mundi 
HM 5160, a piano recital played by 
Robert Taub. The program spans 
nearly forty years of Babbitt’s music, 


from the ‘““Three Compositions” of 


1947-48 to “Lagniappe’—a “gift 
thrown in’—which was composed last 
year specially for the record. The 
piece is dedicated to René Goiffon and 
Robina Young, directors of American 
Harmonia Mundi. The piano writing 
limns the particular virtues of its in- 
terpreter in a way that may enable 
music historians centuries hence to 
discern features of Mr. Taub’s artis- 
tic personality, rather as music histo- 
rians today reconstruct the art of Han- 
del’s favorite interpreters by studying 
the airs that Handel composed for 
them. The disk also includes ‘“‘Canon- 
ical Form,” composed for and dedicat- 
ed to Mr. Taub. Future historians 
will, of course, have the advantage, 
denied to Handel historians, of being 
able to hear the interpreters in question 
perform the music written for them. 
Four days after Babbitt’s birthday, 
Mr. Taub played much of the pro- 
gram in public, in Alice Tully Hall; 
he framed the Babbitt pieces with 
Bach, Brahms, Ravel, 
Scarlatti, and Liszt, 
placing Babbitt firmly 
in the great keyboard 
tradition. Earlier this 
season, in October, 
also in Tully Hall, he 
played Babbitt’s ‘“T'ab- 
leaux”’ in a setting 
of Mozart, Bartok, 
and Chopin. 

In April, at a Group 
for Contemporary Mu- 
sic recital at the 92nd 
Street Y, Alan Fein- 
berg placed Babbitt in 
a specifically twen- 
tieth-century pianistic 
frame: his program in- 
cluded Rachmaninoff 
preludes (1910), a 
Debussy study (1915), 
the Busoni Toccata 
(1920), and pieces by 
George Edwards, 
Charles Wuorinen, 
and Gyorgy Ligeti. 
The Babbitt was the 
New York premiére of 
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“Time Series,” a diptych of “Playing 
for Time”’ (1977) and ‘‘About 
Time,” which is dedicated to and was 
composed for Mr. Feinberg, in 1982. 
Earlier this year, in January, in Car- 


Time 


negie Hall, Mr. Feinberg was the 


soloist in the first performance of Bab- 
bitt’s Piano Concerto, commissioned 
for and dedicated to the American 
Composers Orchestra. The piano 
writing of “About Time” and of the 
concerto pictures Mr. Feinberg’s art 
as that of “Canonical Form” and 
“‘Lagniappe” does Mr. Taub’s. Three 
years ago, I wrote in these pages of 
Mr. Feinberg’s prowess in Babbitt, 
Wuorinen, and Ravel. In the concer- 
to, Babbitt makes unstinting use of 
that strength, stamina, and command- 
ing artistic presence. 

America has many fine pianists. Ur- 
sula Oppens, Charles Rosen, and the 
others must forgive me if, with 
thoughts on Babbitt, I suggest that 
Mr. Taub and Mr. Feinberg have 
been the piano stars of the New York 
season now ending. How should one 
describe them? Lamb and lion could 
serve as a caricature characterization, 
but it is misleading, for the lamb can 
be formidable and fierce when the mu- 
sic requires, and the lion can purr 
winningly. Poet and prophet? That 
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comes closer, provided one adds that in 
‘Taub the poet there can be a vein of 
crackling fire, and in Feinberg the 
fiery prophet a streak of tender lyri- 
cism. Anyway, it is a matter not of 
competitive rating but of rejoicing that 
there are two virtuosi who play Bab- 


bitt’s music so well. The only Babbitt 


IT have heard both of them do is “Par- 
titions” (1957). Differences between 
them are suggested above; they share 
technical mastery, command of form, 
and a zest for the music which proves 
infectious. 

Earlier Babbitt pianists were also 
named Robert: the composer Robert 
Helps, for whom “Partitions,” “Post- 
Partitions” (1966), and ‘Tableaux” 
(1973) were written, and the late 
Robert Miller, for whom ‘‘Reflec- 
tions” (1974), for piano and tape, was 
written. Mr. Helps recorded ‘‘Parti- 
tions” (for CRI), and Mr. Miller re- 
corded “Post-Partitions” and ‘‘Reflec- 
tions” (for New World). It is fasci- 
nating to compare the Taub recording 
of those pieces with the earlier ver- 
sions; and Mr. Taub’s Harmonia 
Mundi ‘Three Compositions” with 
the version he recorded five years ago 
for -CRI; and his ‘‘Tableaux” and 
“Reflections” with memories—and, 
more precisely, in these days of copious 
“sound documentation,” with tapes— 
of New York performances of ‘“Tab- 
leaux” by Matthias Kriesberg and of 
“Reflections” by Aleck Karis. Again, 





“Tt?s not the job I can’t stand, it’s the lobby sculpture.” 
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Now our Weekend Plan 
includes the three of you. | 


YOU TWO 


AND 


YOUR CAR. 


it is not a matter of competitive rating. 
Rather, it is a recognition that Bab- 
bitt’s piano music has become a part of 
the modern repertory, and that—like 
Chopin’s, Debussy’s, Ravel’s—it can 
bear many different approaches. The 
varied performances are complemen- 
tary. 

Mr. Taub brings to this music 
something not heard—or not heard so 
regularly—in earlier performances: 
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taves as their territory. “‘Lagniappe” 
follows, and-this,.too, is a work in 
distinct sections—a suite of lively 
ideas. When these two pieces have 
been apprehended, the longer para- 
graphs of the other works present less 
difficulty. Then “Lagniappe” can be 


heard again, as a summation-coda for 


the whole recital: its sections are—in 
ways that analysts will no doubt soon 
be demonstrating—new reflections of 





the full range of tonal colors that the ideas first proposed in the earlier 
piano can confpass. When.compared pieces. It is, in the words of the essay 
with his versions, others sound mono- that accompanies the record, “‘a distil- 
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kin Hall recital at which he 
played Babbitt’s ‘‘Parti- 
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piano is the instrument of 

Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nu- 

it,” not simply the wide-ranging ma- 
chine that, more efficiently than any 
other controlled merely by human 
muscles, can execute a score’s precise 
instructions about pitch, timing, and 
dynamics. In a program note for the 


May recital Mr. Taub wrote, “The” 


music of Milton Babbitt must be 
played from the heart. The dazzling, 
highly imaginative pianism—enor- 
mous registral leaps, juxtaposition of 
dynamic extremes, highly complicated 
rhythms, innovative pedal techniques 
—always serves an intensely musical 
end, which, as in all great works, 
should be so completely mastered that 
the music is free to soar in perfor- 
mance.” And, in a birthday interview, 
the composer said of Mr. Taub, 
“When I write a piece, I have a men- 
tal image of a perfect performance. 
When Bob plays it, he gives me pre- 
cisely what is in my mind.” 

Babbitt’s music is not easy. He is a 
self-professed ‘‘maximalist”: in 1975 
he wrote, “I have presumed to pursue 
the goal of attempting to make music 
as much as it might be.” Anyone who 
acquires the Harmonia Mundi disk 
should perhaps listen first to the three 
pieces that begin the recital—““Three 
Compositions,” “Duet,” and ‘“Semi- 
Simple - Variations”—and then jump 
at once to “Canonical Form,” a set 
of twice-twelve variations, its para- 
graphs defined by cadences and ferma- 
tas. It is a work of uncommon energy, 
brilliance, and charm—tense -in its 
thought but set out with elegant spare- 
ness and clarity. Some variations con- 
centrate on a particular region of the 
keyboard; others claim all seven oc- 


to Roger” (one of several 
pieces in which Babbitt cele- 
brated Sessions birthdays), and ‘“‘Play- 
ing for Time” he remarked that “these 
Babbitt works have all the exhilaration 
of virtuoso études together with a kind 
of Dixieland freshness.” In a note for 
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the April recital at which “Playing 


for Time” was joined with “About 
Time” he said of the latter piece, ‘“‘As- 
taire & Rogers have been often in my 
mind while practicing it, especially in 
places where the melodies seem to hold 
hands on one pitch and then (in mirror 
fashion) step out and away from each 
other; swivel or plié and then return.” 
His performances have a kind of danc- 
ing quality—a rhythmic exuberance 
that brings the jazz vein in Babbitt 
closer to the surface than it is when 
Mr. Taub plays. “Playing for Time” 
and “About Time” are a stunning 
pair of pieces—two-part inventions, 
largely, of limpid counterpoint, often 
audible canons, and sudden surprises. 
(“Playing for Time” ends with a tune 
in octaves and an F-major cadence.) I 
hope Mr. Feinberg records them soon. 

New World has in preparation a 
recording of the Piano Concerto, cou- 
pled with the virtuoso song cycle 
“The Head of the Bed.” The con- 
certo, in a single movement, lasts 
twenty-two minutes. The pianist plays 
almost all the time; there is just one 
episode, of about fifty bars, toward the 
end, for orchestra only, and otherwise 
the soloist appears to determine and 
direct the musical progress. It is an 
immensely challenging piece: for the 
listener, for the orchestral players, 
and, above all, for the soloist. Mr. 
Feinberg and the American Compos- 
ers Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
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Wuorinen, rose nobly to the occasion. 
At the performance, I was excited but me 
baffled. Many hearings later (thanks to The brilliant new saga by the author 

who gave “new luster to the words 
‘historical novel’.” —John Russell, The New York Times | 


a tape), I am just beginning to get my 
Following her prize-win- a | ' 


bearings. It is a work of big gestures, 
ning international best seller, 
NOVEL OF THE HAREM 





A good deal has been written about 
Babbitt. The principal collection of 
essays and articles is a 1976 double 
issue of Perspectives of New Music, 
which marked his sixtieth birthday. 
(A seventieth-birthday issue of Per- 
spectives is in preparation.) The ana- 
lytical articles there are tough going. 
There are also less formal observa- 
tions. The composer recalls the mo- 
ment when, playing clarinet in the 
Jackson, Mississippi, Boys’ Band, he 
realized that the melodious second 
subject of the “Oberon”’ overture 
crests (with other notes in between) 
on the three notes of Oberon’s mag- 
ic horn call, in transposition, and 
glimpsed something about “the per- 
plexing question of musical order and 
reference.” (In that 1975 statement 
Babbitt said, ““For some three and a 
half decades, a central, pervasive 
notion of musical relations appears de- 
terminative in all my compositions.’’) 
Elliott Carter writes of the “Rameau- 
like contribution of Milton Babbitt 
to the clarification and ordering of 
the twelve-note method” but also of 
“rational order based on a realistic 
consideration of the process of listen- 
ing with its memory accumulations 
rather than on abstract number pat- 
terns.” Bethany Beardslee, the leading 
Babbitt singer (she has recorded 
“Du,” “Vision and Prayer,” “Philo- 
mel,” and “A Solo Requiem’’), says, 
“It’s the rhythm in Milton’s music 
that is the hardest thing to get, because 
you have to be precise in the ensemble. 
Yet, because he has such close rela- 
tions to jazz, the music always has to 
be loose and not metronomic.” It is 
hard to find a mean between rebarba- 
tive analysis and simple assertions that 
the music is enjoyable. Analysis can 
support the claim that this is “a kind 

| of music in which everything is form, 
| in which every line, every chord, every 
rhythm is justified within a strongly 
determined polyphony.” That is Paul 





glittering sounds, long spans of care- 

quicksilver attentiveness. 
Sally Hemings, Barbara Chase- 
based on fact—of the American 


fully controlled tension. It calls for 
Riboud now tells the story— 


Creole woman who became 

the Empress, or Valide, of the 
Ottoman Empire. Captured by 
pirates in 1781 and sold into the 
harem of the Sultan, she rose to 
a position equal in power to her 
archenemy, Catherine the Great 
of Russia. An epic novel that 
fills the senses, VALIDE is all 
the more powerful because the 
astonishing story of Naksh-i-dil, 
captured, enslaved, then exalted, 
is true. 
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epic novel 
of love, magic, and 
three generations 


of unforgettable 
WOMEN. “It tells the story 


of the Trueba family, with its 
deep loves and hates, following 
them from the turn of the cen- 
tury. The Trueba family becomes 


“A genuine rarity, a work of fic- 
tion that is both an impressive 
literary accomplishment anda 
mesmerizing story.” 

— Washington Post 


“A romance as expansive as It 1S 
exhilarating.” — Newsweek 


“That rarest of successes—a 
book about one family and one 
country that is a book about the 
world and becomes the world in 





Griffiths’s summary in his book “The 
String Quartet.” But he also writes of 
Babbitt’s “mobile jazzy feel, good hu- 
mour,” and “rhythmic bounce.” The 
most eloquent advocates are the inter- 


preters: champions such as Mr. ‘Taub 


and Mr. Feinberg. 
—ANDREW PORTER 


our own; their country, their 
continent, their tragedies are 
ours. Their triumphs will also 
be ours.” 


—The Christian Science Monitor 


a book.” — Cosmopolitan 
“Extraordinary...powertul... 

sharply observant, witty and elo- 
quent.” — New York Times 
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ILTON Bassitt’s “The Head 
M of the Bed” (1981), com- 

posed for the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society of Baltimore and the so- 
prano Phyllis Bryn-Julson, had its 
New York premiére last week at the 
first Parnassus concert of the season, 
in Merkin Hall. It is a setting for so- 
prano and four instruments (flute, 
clarinet, violin, and cello) of John 
Hollander’s long, dense, difficult poem 
with the same title—two hundred and 
twenty-five decasyllables, fifteen stan- 
zas of fifteen lines each. The soprano 
sings throughout, across a range firm- 
ly defined by frequent B-flats below the 
staff and A’s above it, and with many 
wide leaps; there are no instrumental 
interludes, and the work lasted about 
twenty-five minutes. Judith Bettina’s 
performance at the Parnassus concert 
was a tour de force. She sounded un- 
strained, confident, clear of tone, and 
fresh to the end. One’s only complaint 
might be that she narrowed the dy- 


namic range and the extreme dynamic | 


contrasts called for in the score— 
called for, however, with such profu- 


sion that literal adherence to the jos- 


tling fff and ppp markings would 
probably break the line. And line— 
a flexible, fascinating vocal line quick 
to the rhythms, the imagery, and the 
sounds of Hollander’s words—is at 
the heart of the composition. Each of 
the stanzas has a different instrumen- 
tal accompaniment—the fifteen possi- 
bilities offered by four instruments 
playing solo, a due, a tre, or all to- 
gether. The textures are flickering, 
alert. The Parnassus players—Keith 
Underwood, Charles Neidich, Carol 
Zeavin, Chris Finckel, unobtrusively 
conducted by Anthony Korf, the en- 
semble’s director—seemed at once as- 
sured and delighted by their parts. 
This “dream-journey” (Hollander’s 
description of his poem) is one of Bab- 
bitt’s most lyrical compositions. 

The concert began with the late 
Charles Whittenberg’s arresting, rhe- 
torical Three Pieces for Clarinet 
Alone (1963), which were given a 
dazzling performance by Mr. Neidich. 
Then several generations of Princeton 
composers with master-pupil links 
were represented: Paul Lansky (born 
in 1944), David Rakowski (born in 
1958), Roger Sessions (born in 1896), 
and Babbitt (born in 1916). Lansky’s 
Serenade (1978), for violin, viola, and 
piano, was composed (the composer said 


in a program note) after “a long and 
difficult bout with a computer.” It’s 
unstringent—especially in the third 
and fourth of its five brief movements 
—to the point of self-indulgence, but 
the writing has Lansky’s wonted ele- 
gance. Rakowski’s “Slange,” written 
for Parnassus, had its first perfor- 
mance. Ihe composer calls it a “‘mini- 
concertino in five sections.” It’s a 
short stretch (about six minutes) of 
finely worked, agreeable, but un- 
memorable music, for eight players, 
with the sound of clarinet and bass 
clarinet together, as the composer 
heard them in Parnassus’ recent per- 
formance of the Schoenberg Serenade, 
one of its sonic inspirations. Sessions’ 
Six Pieces for Violoncello (1966) were 
eloquently played by Mr. Finckel, who 
showed himself to be an artist able to 
cast a spell, to make an audience hang 
on each turn of the music’s progress. 
A good concert. _ 
‘ESSIONS’ twenty-minute or so Piano 
Concérto does not have the place 
in thé repertory one would expect a 
work so exhilarating and, in the slow 
movement, so beautiful to have won 
for itself. The program note for a 
New York performance last month 
suggested that since the premiére, in 
1956, it had been revived only three or 
four times. The concerto was com- 
missioned by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation and was first played by 
Beveridge Webster and the Juilliard 
Orchestra, conducted by Jean Morel. 
Musical America hailed it as “‘a major 
addition to the repertory.” There were 
BBC studio performances in 1966 and 
1971-72. Last year, Monique Duphil 
and the Cleveland Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Yoel Levi, did it in an all-Ses- 
sions concert that was later broadcast 
in New York, by WOXR. It was a 
performance slightly too strenuous at 
times, poetic at others, and distin- 
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guished by limpid playing of the many 


woodwind solos. I’d not heard the 
work live before last month’s perfor- 
mance, which was given by Rebecca 
La Brecque and the American Com- 
posers Orchestra, conducted by Larry 
Newland, in Alice Tully Hall. Com- 
ing at the end of a program that other- 
wise consisted of three murky world 
premiéres (two other piano concertos 
and an orchestra piece), it made a 
powerful impression: after muddle, 
mastery; after confusion, clarity. Wil- 
frid Mellers, in an essay at the time of 
the BBC’s 1966 performance, wrote of 
Sessions’ liaison of “New England 
Puritanism with the nature mysticism 
of Debussy and the elegiac sensuality of 
Mahler,” and of his fusion of “Berg- 
like European sensuousness with a 
religious austerity more typical of his 
New England heritage.” The concerto 
is dedicated to the memory of Artur 
Schnabel; the soloist’s part includes 
passages of the rapt, softly ecstatic 
figuration and also the “speaking” 
melodic lines for which Schnabel’s 
playing was famous. Composed for a 
large orchestra (triple woodwinds), 
the work is brilliantly and lucidly 
scored—some tambourine strokes are 
peculiarly telling—and the soloist is 
never overpowered. Sessions’ reputa- 
tion for seriousness is well established; 
perhaps it’s time for commentators— 
and performers—to make more of his 
music’s sensual charm. There is one 
busy episode in the finale of the concer- 
to which seems a shade dry, less than 
inspired; but no doubt when one gets to 
know the work better it falls into place. 

Miss La Brecque is a dedicated and 
energetic champion of contemporary 
American piano music in general and 
Sessions’ in particular. She has re- 
corded an album of his three piano 
sonatas (Opus One records). This 
concert was an ambitious affair. But it 
hardly seemed to have had the long, 
careful rehearsals that such a program 
needs. In the two other piano concer- 
tos—the more interesting, by Daniel 
Brewbaker, completed a month before 
the concert; the other, entitled ‘“‘Me- 
tanoia,” by Joseph Gabriel Maneri, 
written in 1962—there were torrents 
of notes but little balanced or coherent 
discourse to be heard. The playing of 
the Composers Orchestra seemed to be 
more efficient than loving. 


eee English National Opera 
opened the 1984-85 season with 
a revival of “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and the Metropolitan Opera with one 
of “Lohengrin.” Covent Garden’s 
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initiative, and determination to reach 
great goals. And what you’ve accom- 
plished speaks for itself—more than 
two and a half million members, and 
the N.R.A.’s getting stronger every 
day.” The President cited the defeat 
of Proposition 15 as proof of the 
N.R.A.’s growing strength. Then he 
said, “It is a nasty truth, but those 
who seek to inflict harm are not fazed 
by gun-control laws. I happen to know 
this from personal experience.” He 
went on, “By the way, the Constitu- 
tion does not say that government 
shall decree the right to keep and bear 
arms. The Constitution says ‘... the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms shall not be infringed.’ ”’ The 
President added that ‘“‘no group does 
more” than the N.R.A. “to promote 
gun safety and respect for the laws of 
this land,” and he thanked the organi- 
zation. “Still,” he said, “‘we’ve both 
heard the charge that supporting gun 
owners’ rights encourages a violent, 
shoot-’em-up society. But just a min- 
ute. Don’t they understand that most 
violent crimes are not committed by 
decent, law-abiding citizens? They’re 
committed by career criminals. Guns 
don’t make criminals. Hard-core 
criminals use guns. And locking them 
up, the hard-core criminals up, and 
throwing away the key is the best gun- 
control law we could ever have.” 
Before the President spoke, people 
entering the hall had been closely 
monitored by metal detectors. A sign 
posted near the entrance said, ‘“‘Due to 
Presidential security reasons: No guns, 
knives, or tear gas will be allowed 
in the assembly hall.” Perhaps it was 
odd that an organization of legal gun 
owners—and one so fond of President 
Reagan—should have found it neces- 
sary to issue such instructions to its 
membership. A resident of Suffield, 
Connecticut, put it this way, in a letter 
to the Times: “I note that metal detec- 
tors were used to screen the President’s 
audience in Phoenix and that, natu- 
rally, no weapons of any type were 
allowed. Here we see at work essential 
hypocrisy: Gun control is utilized 
when the President makes a speech 
stating that he does not believe in gun 
control.” —JERvis ANDERSON 


1. To be sure, the new Miss America 
might not qualify for a centerfold in The 
New Yorker. A practicing Mormon, she 
prays daily and is a churchgoer. Golda 
Meir was among her role models. She 
doesn’t gamble, or believe in marijuana or 
premarital sex.—Newsday. 


Nonsense. She’s perfect! 
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sécond new production of the season 
was of ““Tannhauser.”? All three 
shows missed the straightforward the- 
atricality that makes old-fashioned 
faithful stagings of these early Wag- 
ner operas surefire, allowing pictur- 
esque scenery and dramatic confronta- 
tions to be at once enjoyable in their 
own right and potent metaphors for 
Wagner’s inner themes. The E.N.O. 
“Dutchman” was a_black-and-gray 
affair directed by David Pountney. It 
was not especially outré, just drab, and 
simple, exciting effects Wagner pre- 
scribed, such as Senta’s “starting up 
from her seat, carried away by sudden 
inspiration,” to sing the allegro con 
fuoco episode that ends her ballad, 
were ignored. (Senta was already 
standing.) The opera was played 
without intermissions, on a turntable, 
and ended with comedy as Senta, 
struggling to reach the Dutchman, 
ran anticlockwise while the turntable 
moved clockwise at the same speed. 
Josephine Barstow, the Senta, seemed 
ill at ease. Neil Howlett, the Dutch- 
man, sang soundly but acted stolidly. 
Walter Weller, once concertmaster of 
the Vienna Philharmonic and now 
principal conductor of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, gave a plain, coarse reading 
of the score. 


“’Tannhauser”’ was a disaster. Its 


director, Elijah Moshinsky, in a naive 
preliminary essay in Ofera, dismissed 
the Met’s noble, sensitive, inspiring 
production of the work as “a mere 
historical pageant...a performance 
of the stage directions, not of the inner 
spirit of the opera.” He must have 
attended an unspirited performance. 
His own decision to alter the com- 
poser’s stage directions can be likened 
to that of a conductor who after hear- 
ing a dull musical account of the work 
—‘“‘a performance of the notes’— 
thinks that the notes should therefore 
be altered. Mr. Moshinsky’s effort was 
a callow, sub-Wieland affair, ineptly 
executed. It was set on a circle, bare in 
the outer acts, ringed with benches in 
Act II. Spectators in the upper parts of 
the house, I was told, enjoyed a col- 
ored floorcloth, but from the orchestra 
the set looked bleakly monochrome. 
The bacchanale, with choreography 
by Kenneth MacMillan, was reduced 
to a clinically copulative demonstra- 
tion by two couples in body tights. 
The Act II assembly for the song 
festival became a religious procession 
—in motley costumes, said to be based 
on Giotto, that looked as if they had 
been pulled from various “period’’ 
hampers. (Wagner wrote that if his 
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“How do you want that businessman’s lunch— 
small, mid-sized, or big?” 


own ideas for the scene were not ful- 
filled “‘then I merely beg the band to 
play some march from ‘Norma’ or 
‘Belisario,’ but not my music,” 
whereas “if one prefers to retain my 
music, the entry of the guests must be 
so ordered as to thoroughly imitate 
real life in its noblest, freest forms.”’) 
There was an entertaining moment 
when at Tannhauser’s mention of the 
Mount of Venus a posse of little nuns 
went skittering across the stage in 
high agitation. Eva Randova, dressed 
as a night-club hostess, was a squally 
Venus. Klaus Konig, a Dresden tenor, 
was a plain Tannhauser who sang at 
the ground. Gwyneth Jones’ Elisabeth 
was warm and emotional, and some 
of her notes shone beautifully. ‘he vo- 
cal honors of the evening went to 
Thomas Allen,.who with a shade 
more smoothness will be a fine Wolf- 
ram, and to Master Nicholas Sillitoe, 
a free-voiced shepherd boy. Colin Da- 
vis’s conducting was solid, heavy. The 
1860, or so-called Dresden, score was 


used—a mistake—and a monstrous 
cut was made from the Venusberg mu- 
sic of the overture into the Venusberg 
scene itself. 

The Met “Lohengrin” is maimed 
by Ming Cho Lee’s ill-devised and 
ugly scenery. Elsa must sing her Song ~ 
to the Breezes popping, like a cuckoo 
from a cuckoo clock, through a little 
window set in a blank wall spanning 
the stage. The wall is an inadequate 
representation of “‘the Antwerp cita- 
del, with the knights’ dwelling center 
back, the women’s dwelling left front, 
the minster portal right front.” Later 
in the scene, it lifts, to reveal an awk- 
ward set, neither quite indoors nor 
quite outdoors, in which Ortrud’s in- 
terruption of Elsa’s procession to the 
minster, usually a big moment, goes 
for little. August Everding’s stag- 
ing included actions that did not im- 
prove on Wagner’s. Lohengrin won 
his duel not by valor but by a magic 
trick. (Wagner is clear that Lohen- 
grin should strike the first blow.) At 
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‘“‘Atmest du nicht mit mir die sussen 
Diifte,”’ where the pulsing strings pro- 
vide a foretaste of ““Tristan” enchant- 
ments, he drew his bride’s attention 
not to the fragrant night outside but to 
some awful little posies clipped to 
their fourposter bed. Anna Tomowa- 
Sintow’s Elsa was purely and sensi- 
tively sung. Eva Marton’s Ortrud was 
loud and crude. Placido Domingo 
sang his first Lohengrin since the two 
performances he gave sixteen years 
ago in Hamburg (the city that also 
heard his first Radamés, Duke in 
“Rigoletto,” Don Alvaro, and Otel- 
lo). His account of the part, carefully 


‘studied, carefully (but not smoothly 


enough) phrased, and carefully voiced, 
lacked freedom and romance. He wore 
—at any rate, on the second night— 
the worried expression of a charming 
Labrador uncertain of his master’s ap- 
proval, and it seemed to get into the 
singing. Fernando De Lucia, bright 
and forward in timbre, provides the 
touchstone for Latin Lohengrins; Mr. 
Domingo did not savor and color the 
German words as De Lucia does the 
Italian translation. James Levine’s 
reading was broad, purposeful, and 
very well played. 

I’m prevented from drawing any 
simple moral—such as that Wagner’s 
stage directions, indissoluble from his 
music, should always be observed— 
by the fact that the most exciting pro- 
ductions of the three operas I’ve seen 
were Wieland Wagner’s, at Bayreuth, 
close followed by Gotz Friedrich’s 
Bayreuth staging of “Tannhauser.” 
And those were certainly untraditional. 
It’s hard to define the reasons—easier 
just to state—that they were strong 
while these later productions are weak. 
But perhaps some points can be made. 
First, the Bayreuth productions all 
showed an awareness that there are 
high dramatic moments in these early 
operas which it is foolish to forgo— 
azione scenica that, like Verdi’s parola 


WOMAN 


scenica, makes apparent the inner Sit- 
uation. The Dutchman’s sudden ap- 
pearance in Act I]—muffed in the 
E.N.O. production—is one such. 
Second, if Wagner’s basic stage plans 
are not adhered to the musical execu- 
tion is jeopardized, balances go awry, 
and the musical structures may seem 
unmotivated. Bernard Shaw, review- 
ing the first Bayreuth “Lohengrin,” in 
1894, instances an episode of choral 
traffic devised by Cosima for a modula- 
tion in the first-act finale as “‘a piece of 
stage management of the true Wag- 
nerian kind, combining into one stroke 
a dramatic effect, a scenic effect, and a 
musical effect, the total result being a 
popular effect the value of which 
was proved by the roar of excitement 
which burst forth as the curtains 
closed in.” In the Met “Lohengrin,” 
both the Herald and King Henry sing 
their first utterances from high above 
the stage on the edge of a wharf, an 
acoustic perch that diminishes their 
voices. Third, these operas that Wag- 
ner himself—writing to Liszt, after 
he had embarked on the “Ring”— 
described as “‘things that I have 
outlived” owe their continuing pop- 
ularity not just to their inner seri- 
ousness, dealing in elevated fashion 
with matters that affect all our lives, 
but also to the composer’s practical 
stagecraft and his extraordinary mas- 
tery of ordinary operatic pleasures. 
The “Dutchman,” ‘Tannhauser,” 
and ‘“‘Lohengrin” all have the cate- 
gorization “Romantic Opera.” They 
are spectacular, colorful, popular. 
Shaw enjoyed that Bayreuth “Lohen- 
grin” because “‘its stage framework 
is immensely more entertaining, 
convincing, and natural than it has 
ever seemed before.”’ In both Covent 
Garden’s ““Tannhauser” and the Met 
“Lohengrin,” twentieth-century hair- 
cuts above medieval garments looked 
unnatural, unconvincing. 

— ANDREW PORTER 


IRONING 


...acity churchyard with moonlight, 
headstones, sepulchres like unbaked loaves, 
some weeds silvered white, 

knobby trees whose little shadows 

half blot names channelled in the stones... 


On the pillowcase, your grandmother’s, 
—its embroidered initials coil 

into the rumpled white field— 

the freshened shadow of your head appears, 
pressed smooth, steaming briefly. 


—W.S. D1 Prero 
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PE | attractive of our day: exhila- 
rating and rewarding to hear, and, to 
judce by the committed, enthusiastic 
performances given by the latest gen- 
4 seration of young virtuosos—pianists 
‘such as Alan Feinberg, Robert Taub, 
) ~~ ~Aleck Karis—exhilarating and re- 
warding to play. Babbitt’s “Canonical 
Form,” a thirteen-minute piano piece 
of uncommon brilliance, fascination, 
and charm, had its first performance 
last month at an Alice Tully Hall 
recital played by Mr. Taub, for whom 
it was composed. It is a set of twice 
twelve variations—if “variations”’ is 


graphs, defined by pauses and, often, 
cadences, into which it falls. The co- 
gent discourse is set out in lines of 
elegant spareness. and clarity. Each 
a) . paragraph is shapely; successive para- 
if graphs take up striking points pre- 
viously made, as matter for new obser- 
vations trenchant, thoughtful, or 
. witty. The piano writing, never dense, 
Ny is largely in two parts; even when a 

hand may fall upon two or three notes 
at once they often make the effect of a 
single complex sound within a linear 
two-part progression. The piece 
ranges the full keyboard. Some epi- 
sodes colonize a particular region; 
ea others command airy, Berlioz-like 
f ©. spans from fundamentals to distant 
f' overtones. There are more conso- 
























triads, than usual. I don’t pretend to 
understand in detail the structural ba- 
_ sis of the work. (The composer’s pro- 
: a gram note tells us that “there is a 
; .. ‘canonical series form’ that is structur- 
ally centric in that the lines, individu- 
_ ally and conjointly, instantiate it and 
_tefer to it.’’) But the ear made sense of 
_ it—delighted in the progress, the pro- 
 pertions, the control of tension and 
repose, the sureness of gestures, the 
brief, bright riffs. One listened as if 
- to a new Goldberg Variations—to a 
_ composition in which contrapuntal 
. silence, imaginative fancy, and an in- 
“telligence alert to the timbres, the 
_ resonances, and the finger-determined 
figurations of the instrument conspire. 
_ Under Mr. Taub’s fingers, “Ca- 
_-nonical Form” sounded wonderful. He 
_ played a new American Steinway (No. 
CD 237), made this year—a warm, 
_ clear, full-toned instrument, strong but 
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Virtue, Freedom, Power 


the right term for the musical para-- 
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glassy in pianissimo. His recital began 
with Beethoven’s ““Tempest” Sonata 
and continued with a Brahms group: 
two Intermezzi from Opus 118 and 
the C-Sharp-Minor Capriccio of Opus 
76. After the Babbitt, there was Cho- 
pin’s B-Minor Sonata. All were given 
exceptionally fine, satisfying perfor- 
mances in which large structure and 
incidental detail, easefulness and en- 
ergy, musical argument and tonal se- 
ductiveness were ideally balanced. 
Even in a city where each week seems 
to bring forward new pianistic talent, 
Mr. Tavb is outstanding. He com- 
bined intellectual force with grace, 
untrammelled virtuosity with poetic 
instinct. As encores, he played two 
Liszt pieces: a magical ‘“Fruhlings- 
nacht” (the Schumann song transfig- 
ured) and a captivating ‘“Campa- 
nella.”” Mr. T’aub’s prowess can be 
admired on two records. CRI SD 461 
contains Babbitt’s Three Compositions 
(1947), Seymour Shifrin’s ‘Re- 
sponses,’ and Bartok’s and Leon 
Kirchner’s piano sonatas; the recorded 
sound is a shade hard and bright, but 
the playing is superb. Harmonia 
Mundi HM 5133 contains Schu- 


mann’s ‘‘Davidsbundler-Tanze,”’ 
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AF riihlingsnacht,” and the Liszt “Ri- 


goletto” paraphrase; it was recorded 
on the same piano that Mr. ‘Taub used 
in the Tully recital and does justice to 
both the eloquence and the tonal 
beauty of his performances. 


I WAS away when Babbitt’s “‘Para- 
phrases,” for nine winds and pi- 
ano, had its premiere, given by Par- 
nassus in March, 1980. Parnassus’ lat- 
est record, CRI SD 499, provides a 
chance of catching up. The disc also 
has Donald Martino’s “Strata,” for 
bass clarinet, and Anthony Korf’s “A 
Farewell,” for twenty winds and per- 
cussion. But “‘Paraphrases” is harder 
going than “Canonical Form,” being 
in Babbitt’s “bitty,” or ejaculatory, 
manner, which makes both lines and 
pulse hard to determine. Parnassus, 
directed by Mr. Korf, is now in its 
tenth season and continues its adven- 
turous policy of presenting works 
newly composed for it, works new to 
New York, and loving, carefully re- 
hearsed, vividly executed performances 
of twentieth-century ‘‘classics.” Let 
me pay belated tribute to its gleaming, 
impassioned, yet disciplined account, 
in Merkin Hall earlier this year, of 
Boulez’s ‘‘Le Marteau sans Maitre.” 
The first Parnassus concert this sea- 
son, again in Merkin, came to a cli- 
max with a finely poised, very weil 


“Pll tell you one thing—a ‘big win’ hasn’t made 
you any easier to live with!” 
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Ibalanced performance of Schoenberg’s 
Suite, Opus 29. Dance and dialectic 
went hand in hand, and the textural 
hurdles set up by the combination of 
'|three clarinets, string trio, and piano 
were deftly cleared. The concert 
opened with the American premiére of 
Tristan Keuris’s Eight Miniatures 
(1980), for clarinet, mandolin, guitar, 
marimba, viola, and double-bass—a 
small, exquisite composition by this at- 
tractive Dutch composer. The princi- 
pal new work was Joel Feigin’s Six 
Poems of William Carlos Williams, 
for tenor (Gregory Mercer) and an 
ensemble of eleven players. Ihe poems 
are a sequence built on observations of 
trees and flowers. Feigin has overset 
them, I think: Williams’ terse, precise 
imagery is subjected to Expressionist 
expansion in a way that seemed too 
violent, gaudy, and exuberant. 


























USAN BLAUSTEIN, whose Sextet (for 
flute, clarinet, violin, cello, piano, 

and percussion ), commissioned by Rob- 
ert Black’s New York New Music 
Ensemble, had its first performance at 
the Ensemble’s concert in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall last month, writes program 
notes on her compositions so copious, 
persuasive, and informative that they 
leave listeners with little more to do 
than assess the results against her clear- 
ly formulated intentions. She ponders 
the past and analyzes its productions. 
Her ‘‘Ricercate” for string quartet, in- 
troduced at a Group for Contemporary 
Music concert last year, was inspired 
by the procedures of Schoenberg’s 
First Quartet; while writing the Sex- 
tet she was, she says, “alternately 
haunted and inspired by certain pieces 
from the Romantic chamber-music lit- 
erature,” and the work is the outcome 
of ““erappling with nineteenth-century 
notions of identity, line, form, and 
return.”’ Both pieces are products of an 
orderly, intelligent mind; they are 
soundly and sensitively made; they are 
substantial and impressive composi- 
tions. ““Well-made” is sometimes em- 
ployed as an epithet of disdain—but 
better a well-made play, or sextet, or 
whatever, than an ill-made one! Of 
the new works I hear on the critic’s 
round, perhaps only one in ten gets 
mentioned, sooner or later, in these 
pages, because for some reason or 
other it has remained with me. Blau- 
stein’s Sextet has. In the program 
note, she writes that she was “in- 
trigued by the magical power of the 
long, arching melodic line in that mu- 
sic of the nineteenth century that tells 
a story with such compelling sweep 
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that it need not end up where it began 
in order to satisfy our desire for clo- 
sure.” And there are long, compelling 
lines in the Sextet. But my enthusiasm 
for it, as must be clear, was tempered: 
by a feeling that we were being offered 
commentary, executed with masterly 
craftsmanship. I suspect that a listener 
who had not read the program note 
might share the feeling. The work 
seemed more intelligent than inspired. 

But it left me curious to hear it again. }t 

In any case, capable musical commen- 

tary has an honorable place—as liter- 

ary criticism has beside literature. On 
technical grounds one could fault only 
the central movement, a would-be 

scherzo, for failing to establish its 3/8 

pulse early enough; by the ear it was 

easily scanned as a slow movement 
with episodes of rapid figuration. 
The concert began with Charles 
Wuorinen’s scoring (1962), for four 
players, of six pieces from the Glogau 
Songbook (c. 1480)—a light, attrac- 
tive, century-spanning suite. There 
followed Thomas Barker’s “10/22 
(R-681.7),”. for solo vibraphone— 
horrid instrument when out on its own 
~—which was based on the composer’s | 
notion that data discovered in ballistics 
research “could be transferred into a 
musical environment.’ Then there 
was Peter Maxwell Davies’ “Stedman 
Caters” (1958, revised in 1968), for 
flute, clarinet, violin, cello, harpsi- 
chord, and percussion, which was 
based on campanological change-ring- 
ing formulas. It is in effect a small 
concerto for solo percussion with 
chamber accompaniment. Daniel 
Druckman, the Ensemble’s percus- 
sionist, is a showy performer, but not 
even his skill and flamboyance could 
save “Caters” from seeming one of 
Davies’ less lovable works. Henry 
Brant’s “Ice Age” (1954), for percus- 
sion, piano, and clarinet, was artest- 
ing. Here, and again in the Blaustein, 
the Ensemble’s pianist, Mr. Feinberg, 
made every phrase he played sound 
important. 

The Recital Hall has been redeco- 
rated in gray and cream, and a new, 
wider staircase leads up to it. The 
ventilation system must be tackled 


next; at this concert the place was an | 
airless little oven. 












































he Verdi’s fifth opera and | 

first essay in high romantic}, "© 
drama, is stil] an exciting piece when | ee 
it is performed with spirit, when vocal 
bravura is wedded to dramatic convic- 
tion. The Metropolitan’s new produc- 
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ductions that, along with a “Rinaldo” 
from Ottawa, mark its centenary sea- 
son—was a tame and vapid affair. On 
the opening night, something seemed 
to be happening only while Sherrill 
Milnes, in the central role—Charles I 
of Spain, elected Roman Emperor in 
the course of Act I/I—was onstage. 
Mr. Milnes began in uncertain voice 
but then recovered, and there was 
some emotion and some majesty in his 
portrayal. The others—Leona Mitch- 
ell (Elvira), Luciano Pavarotti (Er- 
nani), and Ruggero Raimondi (Sil- 
va)—were dramatic ciphers. In the 
remarkable trio that constitutes the 
last act, they stood in a row, as if 
lined up before microphones in a re- 
cording studio. One forgives singers 
who can’t act if by their singing 
they bring the drama to life. These 
singers didn’t. 

Verdi’s letters written during the 

enesis of ‘‘Ernani’’ reveal how 
clearly, before a line of the libretto 
or a note of the score had been set 
down, the composer “‘saw”’ his musical 
numbers take shape on a stage, in front 
of an audience. Joseph Kerman, in 
his “Notes on an Early Verdi Opera” 
(Soundings, 1973), writes of the 
young Verdi’s “extraordinary insight 
into dramatic essentials on the grand- 
est level” and his “iron determina- 
tion to project drama in music.” The 
analyses of two passages—Charles’s 
soliloquy before Charlemagne’s tomb, 
and the final trio—show Verdi devis- 
ing operatic analogues for big effects 
in Victor Hugo’s drama, and the 
graphicness of the forms he found 
leads Kerman to observations like 
“Tn making stage designs for ‘Ernani,’ 
one should elevate the tomb of 
Charlemagne or do something else to 
assure that Carlo’s entrance into it is 
as impressive visually as it is musi- 
cally.” The Met production fails be- 
cause Pier Luigi Samaritani, its direc- 
tor and designer, seems not to have 
“seen”? the music at all—either its 


large structures or its action-linked 
details. (This Charles slunk unobtru- 
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You take care of 
business. 


Welltake care of you. 


This is a hotel owned by world 
travellers. Business people who 
know the meaning of elegance, 
ambience, and impeccable 
service. We offer you all of this, 
along with secretarial services, 
meeting rooms, gourmet dining, 
and entertainment. At the Hotel 
Bel Air Sands, it's always a 
pleasure to do business with you. 


Hotel Bel Air Sands 


Luxurious European service in a lush California setting. 


11461 Sunset Blvd. at the San Diego Freeway, 
Los Angeles (Bel Air) Calif. 90049, 
(213) 476-6571. In Calif. 1-800-352-6680, 
Mo Outside Calif. 1-800-421-6649. 
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included. It may or may not be by | 
Verdi; Donizetti, who had charge of 
the Vienna production of “Ernani’ at 
which the number, it seems likely, was 
first sung, and who had been asked by 
Verdi to undertake “any necessary ed- 
iting” for the Vienna cast, has been 
plausibly suggested as its composer- 
compiler. (The coda is lifted from 
‘“Nabucco.”) The tenor-bass duet that 
should close Act II was replaced by 
the insert-aria “Odi il voto, o grande 
Iddio,” which Verdi composed, at 
Rossini’s request, for the tenor Nicola 
Ivanoff. It has a good andante and a 
trumpery cabaletta. Julian Budden, in 
“The Operas of Verdi,” remarked 
that by its inclusion “dramatic values 
are completely overthrown,” since 
“there is no attempt to sustain the 
momentum of the scene.” But in this 
particular production such things 
hardly mattered; the scene had no mo- 
mentum. And it was interesting to 
hear the aria in context. Pavarotti has 
recorded it, along with Verdi’s other 
insert-arias for tenor, on a CBS disc 


(37228). —ANpDREW PorTER 


























IN BRIDGEWATER ON 5 ACRES 


Custom built 4 year old pretentious 
ranch with beautiful views.—Adv. in the 
New Milford (Conn.) Litchfield County 


Times. P . 


Have we got a buyer for youl! 
B 


In Metairie, La., Al Copeland says he 
lays out about $50,000 each year on al 
Christmas show with thousands of livhts | 
ringing his house and covering his shrub- 
bery. This attracts swarms of people and 
now 130 of his neighbors have signed a pe- {| 
tition asking the parish council to pull the 
plug on the light show. Copeland called 
the uproar “ridiculous. If they want a 
hght, then they’ve got it.’—-Hartford 
Courant. . 


That’s the old Christmas spirit, 
Copeland. 
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NILTON BABBITP: .. | = 


as Geeetceiniiesceliieii 


Bor “Nay 10, 1916, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Educated in the public schools of Jackson, Mississippi; New York 
University (B.A.); Princeton University (M.PLAL). Honorary degrees: 
tiddlebury College (D.tl.): New York University (D.4.); SWarthmnore 
College (D.if.); New England Conservatory (D.M.); Universiay or G329 pou (Drs. 


Privete study in composition with Roger Sessions. 
Departzent of Music, Princeton University, 1938- . At present, 

Yilliem Shyubael] Conant Professor Of Music, Princeton University, 
Fender, Departwent of Mathematics, Princeton University, 1943-45, 


Nenover of-the Composition Faculty, Juilliard School, 1972-~ . Visi- 

ting nenber of the faculty, Rubin Acadeny, Jerusalem, 1977- . Men- 

ber of the faculty, Selzburg Seminar in American Studies, 1952; 

aerber of the Composition Faculty, Berkshire Music Center (Tangle- 
vood), 1957, 1958, 1976; faculty Jezber, Princeton SeDinar in 

Advanced “Uusical Studies, 1959, 1960; member of the Composition . 
faculty, Daristadt Sucmer Course, Darmstedt, Germany, 1964; New 


cenglend Conservatory, Cestle Hill, Massachusetts, 1958; Conposers! 
vonterence, Johnson State, Vermont, 1976. 
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Direction, Electronic Music 
penter of Coluabia-Princeton Universities; memnoer of the Editoria) . 


» Persvectives of New Music; Member of the Board of Trustees 


nd Zditorial Conmittee, New World Records; meaber of the Elizabeth 
prasme Coolidge Foundation, Library of Congress, 





ender, National Institute of Arts and Letters. Fellow, 
, 40 


Agerican 
Cadesy of Arts and Sciences. : 





warcs include: Joseph’ Bearns Prize, 1942; New York Music Critics! 
ircle Citation for Convosition tor Four Instrupents, 1949 and for 
Allozel, 1964; Award, National Institute of Arts and Letters, 1959; 
A4Egerneign Fellowship, 1960-61; Brandeis University Gold Medal, 1970; 
ational Music Award, 1976; Por I1TZER Pris E, 232. ° 


zi ssions include: Fromm Music Foundation; Ford Foundation; 
USSevitzky Music Foundation in the Library of Congress; New York ; 
\ilharponic Society; The Filene - Center for -the Performing Arts; aan 
illiard School of Music; Brandeis University; The Fine Arts Music eo 
undation; -Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation: The Opera Insti- : 
ite of the Hational Endowment for the Arts; the Concert Artists 
ids Neundurg Foundation; New York State Arts Council. 
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Princeton University DEPARTMENT OF MIUSIC 
WOOLWORTH CENTER OF AIUSICAL STUDIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
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Articles and reviews: rersvectives of New Musics The Journal of 
fusic Hmeory; The Score end ITiHA Megazines The rusical Cuarterly; f 
Ine Journal of the American flusicological Society; Sya00sium of . ; 
the Collece HHusic Society; High Pidelity; University Magazines ' 
Tne Nusicey Journal, etc. | a . ; GY 
Articles revrinted in: The Problems of Moder Music (ed. P.# 


The Aterican Cozvoser Soeaks (ed. -G. Chase); Contenvorary Convosersgs ~ 
on Contesoorarv Music (ed. Schwartz and Child 
Cnins le 4SLC 


s)> Persvectives on 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Persnectives on Anerican Connosers, 
Persvectives on Contenpvorary rusical Theory (all ed. Boretz and Cone): 
Zwentieth Century Views of Music Ristory (ed, W. Mays); article in 
The Orchestral Comnoser's Point of View (ed. Hines), 
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Milton Babbitt 


BY BENJAMIN BORETZ 


More than any other composer of 
our time, Milton Babbitt has accepted 
the 20th-century musical situation as 
an opportunity rather than a menace, 
and has enthusiastically taken up the 
challenge to create musical coherence 
and relevance within the prevailing 
vacuum of relativism. As composer, 
teacher and writer, Babbitt has demon- 
strated, with almost revelatory impact, 
the enormous potential for significant 
musical development possible through 
a searching reinterpretation of the fun- 
damental principles of perception and 
relation on which the continuity of 
Western musical tradition has been 
based. 

Babbitt, who was elected this year 
to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 1916, but spent most of his early 
years in Jackson, Miss. His undergradu- 
ate college work was divided between 
music and mathematics, first at the uni- 
versities of North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania, and finally at NYU. After 
graduation, he worked as a critic for 
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Musical Leader, while studying pri- 
vately with Roger Sessions. 

During World War II, Babbitt’s work 
was mainly in mathematics, in Wash- 
ington and at Princeton, but immedi- 
ately after the war, he propounded his 
major theoretical discoveries regarding 
formal properties of the 12-tone sys- 
tem, published an analytic study of the 
Bartok quartets and composed the first 
works to employ methods that later 
became known as “total serialization.” 
In 1948, he returned to the Princeton 
music department to teach. 

Much of the exemplary power of 
Babbitt’s development has arisen from 
the purity and consistency it revealed 
from the very beginning. Twenty years 
ago, he had already formulated his 
essential musical approaches; he was 
then, as now, a 12-tone composer un- 
diverted by the red herrings of expres- 
sionism or chromaticism. And then, 
as now, he was a steadfast Stravinskian 
who was never seduced by an ostinato 
nor ever borrowed a neoclassic conceit. 
The path taken by his compositional 
ideas has been equally linear; each suc- 
cessive piece is the product of a unique 
hypothesis of structure in which all dis- 
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coveries made in the earlier music are 
subsumed, but never literally invoked 
or repeated. 

In the early 1950’s, Babbitt became 
interested in the compositional possi- 
bilities of the Mark I electronic music 
synthesizer being built by RCA engi- 
neers at the David Sarnoff Research 
Center in Princeton. He was involved 
as a consultant in the construction of 
an improved Mark II model, which 
became the basis for the Columbia- 
Princeton Electronic Music Center, 
established with the aid of a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. Since the cen- 
ter’s inception, Babbitt has been a mem- 
ber of its committee of direction, and 
has explored the synthesizer’s resources 
in a series of works both totally syn- 
thesized and incorporating “live” com- 
ponents, of which the two for soprano 
and synthesizer accompaniment, “Vis- 
ion and Prayer” and “Philomel,” were 
commissioned by the Fromm Founda- 
tion and the Ford Foundation, respec- 
tively. 

The availability of the RCA synthe- 
sizer has undoubtedly made an enor- 
mous practical difference in Babbitt’s 
compositional life, particularly in per- 
mitting the exploration of complex new 
rhythmic situations that lie within the 
bounds of perceptual possibility but be- 
yond even the ultimate mechanical ca- 
pacities of human performers. Perhaps 
even more important was the achieve- 
ment of—for once—performance con- 
ditions under which the distinctive sonic 
and successional qualities that his idea 
had always presupposed could be real- 
ized. Thus the appearance in 1961 of 
“Vision and Prayer” is an already cele- 
brated event in American music. But 
it also released a virtual flood of per- 
formances of Babbitt’s pre-electronic 
music with a retrospective force that is 
perhaps the most striking consequence 
of his electronic activity. 

In “Philomel,” an entirely new level 
of electronic-musical possibility is re- 
vealed. Certainly, all of Babbitt’s works 
are full of wonderful things to hear, but 
if the evident promise made in this 
work of a whole new universe of sound 
and association is fulfilled, Babbitt will 
end by having taught us to hear and 
understand even beyond the furthest 
foreseeable horizons of our present 
capacities and the remotest limits of the 
existing literature of music. 


“Following the technique known as 
cinéma vérité, it immerses the viewer 
in the instruction and rehearsal for the 
festival,” noted The New York Times. 
@ Jerry Goldsmith has been named to 
head the Composers Workshop of the 
Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences, Hollywood branch, by Ted Post, 
executive director of creative work- 
shops for the TV academy in Holly- 
wood. 
¢@ The music for the June program in 
The Creative Person, a National Edu- 
cational Television series, about Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, the famous French 
photographer, was composed by Don 
Heckman. 

@ The Edison Foundation selected Dis- 
covery, the ABC-TV show for which 
Johnny Carisi wrote the theme, as the 
best children’s TV program. 

@ Michael Small composed music for 
a 90-minute Easter special, which re- 
placed Look Up and Live on CBS-TV, 
April 18. Entitled “Easter Services 
From St. Mark’s Church in the Bow- 
ery,” it included a play, The Mystery 
Play of the Resurrection, during which 
Small’s music was heard. 

@ Melina Mercouri, the popular film 
star, took ABC-TV viewers on a tour 
of her native land on “Melina Mer- 
couri’s Greece,” telecast on May 3. The 
music of Stavros Xahakos (published 
by Kiki Music Corp. and Televeep Mu- 
sic, Inc.) accompanied her while she 
“openly carried on a passionate affair 
with her picturesque country — a ro- 
mance she was most eager to share... .” 

“She made her entrance in a cafe 
similar to the one used in Never on 
Sunday, except this time she was pop- 
ping balloons,” The New York Times 
said. “She went to markets and street 
bazaars, a wedding, a carnival and 
stopped by the Acropolis and Delphi 
long enough to let the cameras absorb 
their beauty. ‘If we work hard, we play 
hard—with passion,’ Melina said philo- 
sophically, and no one should have the 
temerity to question her further.” 

“. . a delightful tour of her native 
land,” commented Bob Williams in the 
New York Post. 

The New York Daily News’s Kay 
Gardella declared: “To know Melina 
Mercouri is to love Greece . . . as the 
two, star and country, became one and 
the same—interchangeable, unpredict- 
able and exciting.” 
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“. . interchangeable, unpredictable and exciting” 





California Institute of the Arts, Richard G. Houdek, Director of Public Affairs 
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Institute of the rts eT 3s teaching composition and ieotiedua 
on his music and that of his colleagues. 

In conjunction with Babbitt's visit a concert of his 
music will be presented by bauuen and student ensembles March 25 at 
8:30 p.m. “in _— Roy O. Disney Music Hall. 

The concert, offered free at admission charge, will be given 
with comments and observations by Babbitt. Its program will include 
the Composition for Viola and Piano (1950) performed, respectively, 
by James Dunham and Chet Swiatkowski, "All Set" (1957) played by the 
Contemporary Ensemble, "Vision and Prayer" for voice and tape (1971) 
Featuring conrans Joan Collopy, Composition for 12 Instruments (1954 Revision) 
ered Occasional Variations (1975), an electronic piece. | 

Milton sepnidets efforts have been significant in the 
theoretical reconstruction and compositional extension of the 12-tone 
syntax of Arnold Schoenberg and Anton Webern, in the ene ere ee of 
the conceptual and empirical basis of musical tradition and in his 
articulation of the explicit relation of eles study and invention of 
musical structure to the whole spectrum of contemporary intelieniae 
development. He has been credited, in fact, with virtually a second 
20th-century musical revolution, the architects of the first being 
Schoenberg, Igor Stravinsky and Heinrich Schenker. 

Babbitt, with all of the developments of 20th-century 
Setentific, philosophical and linguistic study at-his disposal, is. 3s 
regarded as the first to recognize the relativistic nature of such 
constructs as tonal functions and 12-tone relations. 

From this followed further recognition that a musical 
omen dcion might be understood as representing a set of interdependent 
empirical-rational choices out of a vast domain of possibility, and 
hence a potential for uniqueness in musical identity far greater than 
had ever before been envisioned. In being so understood, moreover, 

a composition could come to be perceived in a more than metaphorical 
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ie honorific way as a unique and complex invekence of rational thought 
within an empirical domain. Thus for Babbitt the force of any "musical 
systems" was not as universal constraints for all music, but as 
alternative theoretical constructs, rooted in a communality of shared 
empirical principles and assumptions validated by tradition, experience 
and experiment. 

Under such an interpretation, the invention of musical 
systems themselves becomes an act of composition rather than its 
invariant context. Some of the most far-reaching and powerful contemporary 
notions of "musical structure" originated with Babbitt, apart from 
the particular systematic and structural inventions originated in 
his compositional and theoretical works. 

Babbitt was born in Philadelphia and reared in Jackson, 
Mississippi, where he began music lessons on violin and clarinet at 
age four. At the same time he developed an interest in mathematics 
under the guidance of his father. 

Babbitt's studies at N.Y.U. later were equally divided 
‘between music and mathematics and subsequently he studied ith Roger | 
Sessions, privately and at Princeton where he eventually was appointed 
a faculty member. 

Among his first major contributions to muSic were a study 
of the formal properties of the 12-tone systen, 2s analytical study 
of the Bartok quartets and a number of compositions in which the 
conceptual and technical insights of his theoretical and analytical 
works were projected. 

After a short career as a composer of popular songs and 
musical comedies, Babbitt returned in 1948 to Princeton. His activity 
as a teacher of composers and theorists there has been significant 

——-as a-medium for the development of his musical concepts and insights. — 

California Institute of the Arts is the nation's only 

privately supported, degree granting institution of higher learning 


devoted exclusively to the visual and performing arts. 


- CalArts - 
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by Peter Davis 


ilton Babbitt’s pioneering work in the 
development of 12-tone compositional 
techniques and electronic music in this 
country has already entered the realm 

of legend. Certainly it is reason enough for this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize committee to award Babbitt a 
special citation for “his life’s work as a distinguished 
and seminal American composer.” That “‘life’s work’”’ 
not only includes a body of musical creations, 
notable for their sapphire-like purity and perfection 
of design and aural beauty, but the training of 
numerous young composers who have studied with 
him at Princeton University and the Juilliard 

School of Music. 

Born in Philadelphia on May 10, 1916, Babbitt 
was brought up in Jackson, Mississippi, where he 
first demonstrated his musical skills as a performer 
on the clarinet and saxophone in jazz ensembles. 

He also tried his hand at pop song composition—an 
unusual beginning for a man who, in the eyes of 
many observers, is now a father figure for the 

East Coast academic musical establishment. Initially, 
Babbitt intended to follow in his father’s footsteps 

as a mathematician, but music soon took up more 
and more of his attention. He eventually received 

a BA in music from New York University, where he 
studied with Marion Bauer and Philip James, 
graduating in 1935. 

Mathematics occupied Babbitt until the end of 
World War II. He did mathematical research in 
Washington, D.C. and taught in Princeton's mathe- 
matics department. Very little music came from 
Babbitt’s pen in this period, but he had begun to 
formulate the principles that were to govern his 
compositional procedures. The first indication of 
Babbitt’s position was laid down in an unpublished 
paper entitled The Function of Set Structure in 
the Twelve-Tone System, completed in 1946. Here, 
Babbitt thoroughly examined Schoenberg's methods 
and devised his own extension of 12-note practice. 

What this eventually led to was a complete 
rethinking of structure and the formal relations of 
‘combinatorial sets,’’ as well as the systematic 
ordering of non-pitch components. In other words, 
every element of a composition would be inter- 
related and, as Babbitt once said, “determined by 
the operation of the 12-note system.’ Babbitt 
demonstrated his theory of total serialization in 
several early scores: “Three Compositions for Piano” 
(1947), ‘Composition for Four Instruments” (1948) 
and “Composition for Twelve Instruments” (1948). 
The impact of these and other works at that time 
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revolutionized compositional thinking among scores 
of younger composers both here and in Europe. 

As a composer deeply concerned about con- 
trolling his materials and assuming responsibility 
for the most minute musical event, Babbitt inevi- 
tably was drawn to electronic music. In the 1950's, 
he was invited by RCA to work with the company’s 
new Mark II synthesizer. The machine’s flexible 
capacities and the possibility of attaining absolute 
precision of gesture immediately appealed to 
Babbitt—far more than the availability of unusual 
timbral textures with which other composers were 
experimenting in the electronic field. While 
‘Composition for Synthesizer’ (1961) and ‘‘Ensem- 
bles for Synthesizer’’ (1962-64) utilized pure 
synthesized sound, Babbitt’s continued interest in 
live music led to the juxtaposition of a musician 
against an electronic background. “Vision and 
Prayer’ (1961) and “Philomel’”’ (1964) were both 
designed as virtuoso vehicles for the extraordinary 
artistry of the soprano Bethany Beardslee. 

In recent years, Babbitt's music has become ever 
more refined and the intellectual basis of his 
compositional thinking has made his scores difficult 
for the general public to grasp. The fact is that a 
work by Babbitt requires an intensity of concen- 
tration from listeners that most audiences bred on 
19th-century repertoire are unwilling to give. The 
composer himself once remarked that a performance 
of a Babbitt piece in Lincoln Center could be 
compared with having a philosophy paper read on 
the Johnny Carson show. And yet, the intellectual 
rigor of Babbitt’s music accounts for much of its 
interior beauty, lyrical power and emotional depth. 
The controlled fervor of the compositional act 
yields a sound world of endless fascination and 
visceral impact. 

As a theorist and teacher, Babbitt has exercised 
a profound influence on the younger generation. 
But, without the example of his music to inspire 
scores of talented pupils, it is clear that he could 
never have achieved such preeminence in con- 
temporary music circles. Babbitt is in the audience 
of most new music concerts in New York. He is an 
indefatigable friend to aspiring composers of all 
stylistic persuasions. He is as well an inspiring 
model whose presence should enrich our musical 
life for years to come. 





Mr. Davis, formerly a New York Times critic and 
music editor, is music critic for New York magazine. 
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(Warner Bros.) 
Score: Stephen Dorff, Snuff Garrett 
Plus various BMI-licensed selections 
Publishers: Malkyle Music Co., Peso Music, 


Warner-Tamerlane Pub. Corp. 





5 R (Warner Bros.) 
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he theme is very much like 
the first chapter of a sci- 
ence fiction story, or the 
opening scenes of films like The An- 
dromeda Strain, The War of the 
Worlds, and The Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers. They're coming, 
they're coming... they’re here! Now 
what do we do? 

Currently, everyone involved in 
the entertainment industry and the 
performing arts is in a state of future 
shock and even confusion about the 
growth of new technology in the 
fields of cable television, videodiscs, 
computer games and so on. Are 
these new extensions of our media 
nervous system really beginning to 
shift and change our cultural habits? 
Is. the challenge they represent be- 
coming a detriment to creative ac- 
tivity? Are the rapid changes they 
foment bringing the entertainment 
business to the edge of financial 
chaos? 

I am not a social scientist, much 
less clairvoyant. I see myself as an 
optimistic composer trying to weigh 
some of the consequences of the new 
technological revolution with an an- 
alytical objectivity and without 
panic. 

Those who are afraid of the future 
offer some valid reasons to be so, 
and some of these reasons seem 
logical. Item: Cable TV will become 
more and more central to our lives 
as we become more and more able 
to perform most of our tasks through 
its use. These tasks will include 
banking, shopping, some of the more 
complex aspects of business as well 
as education. 

Here, I believe that, like the vac- 
uum cleaner and dishwasher, the 
new tools available to us will simply 
increase the time we have for lei- 
sure. And, with that increase in lei- 
Sure time it is reassuring to know 
that somebody is going to have to 
provide us with all forms of enter- 
tainment. Regardless of the initial 
period of adjustment and reorgani- 
zation, the functions and services of 
creators and show business entities 
will have to grow to fill a need. 

Item: People simply aren't going 
to leave their home for concerts, bal- 
let, opera, theater, feature films and 
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such. Why should they when all 
these events are available in their 
living rooms? 

There is some validity in this argu- 
ment. Box office prices are sky- 
rocketing, there is urban decay and 
rising crime in city centers. There's 
the cost of transportation and many 
other factors that could lead to an 
almost total insulation. In this Or- 
wellian panorama, the cable umbil- 
ical could become the only nexus to 
the outside world. 

But again, I am reassured when I 
sense that nothing can replace the 
excitement of a live performance. If 
anything, the competition can only 
have a positive effect. People are 
going to be more discriminating. 
Quality and excellence will be 
guidelines. Here, at the beginning of 
1982, we can observe that good per- 
formances in all the art forms con- 
tinue to be sold out. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
the presentation of feature films in 
public places serve several func- 
tions. First, they entertain. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is the fact that 
movie going has been a social func- 
tion for the young. It will continue to 
be so. It is inconceivable that a 
young man would invite his date to 
his home to enjoy a first run film 
with the rest of his family. The 
young will continue to be our prime 
movie goers. 

We cannot ignore the fact that we 
are suffering the serious effects of a 
world-wide economic crisis. If there 
are difficulties in our field at this 
time, our problems are simply part 
of the larger one of recession and in- 
flation. But the history of economics 
teaches us that a period of contrac- 
tion most probably will be followed 
by one of expansion. When this hap- 
pens, the new technologies available 
must be used to our advantage. Let's 
face it, these new tools are only in- 
struments to be used by us. It's up 
to us not to let them dictate our ac- 
tions or determine our life styles. 

The reason homo sapiens has sur- 
vived until now is his incredible 
capacity for adaptation. Man’s in- 
genuity and imagination are more 
than reason enough for my positive 
view of the future. 





In the past, composers were able 
to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment (churches, theaters, saloons, 
radio stations, sound stages, etc.). 
They chose and used the instruments 
available to them, from the lute to 
the synthesizer, from the rebec to 
the manipulation of tape, from the 
human voice to computers. Mozart 
used the piano, Ravel the saxo- 
phone, Messiaen the Ondes Mar- 
tenot. Samuel Beckett has written 
teleplays in which the camera is one 
of the characters, so it is not incon- 
ceivable that one could create music 
which explores and takes advantage 
of electronic innovations. And if this 
is already happening on the experi- 
mental level, there is no reason why 
cable should not make these experi- 
ments available to the general pub- 
lic. This same principle should apply 
for those working in all the arts: 
playwrights, choreographers, sculp- 
tors, directors, set designers, paint- 
ers, etc. 

The entertainment industry is ad- 
justing to changes and making use 
of the new resources available to it. 
Videocassettes are a new applica- 
tion in the audio visual business, at 
least until the advent of the next 
energy crisis. When that happens, 
we can always return to the acoustic 
guitar, contemplation and poetry. 





Lalo Schifrin’s compositions have 
been heard on television, in feature 
films, on the concert stage and in 
jazz settings. 
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m, “Images,” is not 
strictly solo; it is for saxophone and 
synthesized tape. Harvey Pittel, who 
commissioned it, gave the first per- 
formance at his Tully Hall recital in 
December. Babbitt likes to pack a pro- 
gram note into a single sen- 
tence, and his sentence about 
“Images” is a corker, It took 
twenty-five lines of the pro- 
gram book, “The multiple 
mutualities of music issuing 
from the loudspeakers and the 
Instrument of the ‘human’ 
performer, and... definitive 
properties of the composition, 
particularly the complementary paral- 
lelisms of transformation between tem- 
porally proximate events projected by 
the different media, and between and 
‘among temporally distant, dimension- 
ally distinct, events occurring in cor- 
responding locations in the large de- 
sign” is a scrap of it. If Babbitt wrote 
music the way he writes English, one 
wouldn’t be able to keep one’s mind on 
his scores. But he doesn’t, and one can. 
Finding words afterward to describe 
his music isn’t easy. What I see jotted 
on the margin of my program is simply 
“very beautiful”—a straightforward if 
imprecise piece of criticism, I can am- 
plify the two words with two facts— 
“Images” lasts ten minutes and forty- 
three seconds; the outer sections are 
for alto saxophone, while the central 
section is for soprano and sopranino 
saxophones—and with the assertion 
that the play of timbres and rhythms 
between the loudspeakers and the live 
player gave delight. One listened eager- 
ly for what was going to happen next, 
liked it when it happened, and decid- 
ed—aintuitively, at least—that the work 
held together and made sense. The 
balance seemed to me slightly awry; 
the tape machine should surely have 
been turned up. 

The two other Babbitt pieces ap- 
peared at a League-ISCM concert last 
month in Carnegie Recital Hall. The 
first was ““Tableaux,” for solo piano, 
composed back in 1973, for Robert 
Helps, but given its first performance 
at this concert, by Matthias Kriesberg. 
Mr. Kriesberg is a gifted and forceful 
young composer, whose Short Sym- 
phony was done by the Juilliard Or- 
chestra in Tully Hall last year; at the 
Juilliard he was a pupil of Babbitt. 
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Impressions 
ILTON Bappitr hg® brought As a pianist, he played Babbitt’s 
out three brilfht and sub- ‘“Tableaux” with brio and brilliance. 
stantial s leces this season, The piece lasts about ten minutes, 


ranges the keyboard vigorously, is 
bright, sharp, and exciting. The sec- 
ond Babbitt premiére was of “My 
Ends Are My Beginnings,” for solo 
clarinet, composed in 1978 for Anand 
Devendra, who played it at this con- 
cert, The composer’s program 
note says, “The appropriation 
and pluralization of Machaut’s 
title [the rondeau ‘‘Ma fin est 
mon commencement” | should 
intimate the, I hope, appropri- 
ate, and the—I know—plural 
relations of, and multiple paths 
to, fro, and between initiations 
and terminations at various 
musical levels and in different mu- 
sical dimensions, so as to require, for 
their coherent realizations, this excep- 
tionally extended one-movement, in- 
strumentally tripartite composition.” 
The work lasted for some fifteen 
minutes; in the central section the 
player moved to a bass clarinet. Mr. 
Devendra, beckoning with his musical 
pipe, shooting out keen, piercing 
glances, seeming to search for inspira- 
tion as much in the air as in the score 
set out before him, is rather like a snake 
charmer to watch. He draws soft, 
smoky, seductive notes from his instru- 
ment in a way that does suggest the 
casting of a spell: instead of a drowsy 
cobra, strange melodies uncoiled, or 
single notes were molded and given 
form until they seemed to rise and 
float before him, almost palpable. Then, 
with a sudden, sharp signal, they were 
dismissed. ‘Che effect was musically pic- 
turesque, At first acquaintance, “My 
Ends” seems to be a charming piece, 
mysterious and gravely lyrical where 
“Tableaux” is tough, glittering, and 
fervent. Of course, I’m reporting only 
on what Babbitt has elsewhere called 
“local coherences and immediate modes 
of progression and association which 
are instantly apparent.” After a single 
hearing, without scores, I can only 
guess at the constructive thought in the 
making of the works. But “Images,” 
‘“Tableaux,” and “My Ends” are all 
pieces I'd like to hear again, and I hope 
they will be recorded soon. 

Between the Babbitt works at the 
League concert, there was a serious, 
beautifully fashioned suite, “Seven 
Trios for String Quartet,” by Mark 
Brunswick, who died in 1971, And 


then John Graziano’s “In Memoriam 
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Mark Brunswick,” five well-fashioned 
tributary movements, for string quintet. 
Good playing, with Rolf Schulte as 
first violin. As the second half of the 
concert, the veteran pianist Beveridge 
Webster gave a “retrospective” recital 
of music by composers associated with 
the League, the ISCM, or both. Artur 
Schnabel’s “Piece in Seven Move- 
ments,” dated 1947 in the program (is 
it a different work from the ‘Piano 
Piece in Seven Parts” played at the 
1941 ISCM Festival in New York? ), 
is earnest and thoughtful. There is a 
moving passage toward the close which 
suggests the Andante of Beethoven’s 
Opus. 28, the D-Major Sonata, pared 
down, epigrammatic, and tragic. But 
the work as a whole is prolix. So is 
Erich Itor Kahn’s “Ciaccona dei Tempi 
di Guerra” (1943). Mare Blitzstein’s 
Piano Sonata (1927), on the other 
hand, is terse and punchy. I’m glad to 
have heard some music by Schnabel, 
and the memory of certain episodes stays 
with me. It was instructive to hear 
some early Blitzstein. But—to apply 
once more that simplest of critical 
tests—I don’t really care whether or 
not I hear any of the three pieces again, 


O*X Sunday last week, at the Great 
Performers concert in Avery 
Fisher Hall, there was veteran pianism 
of another kind. Claudio Arrau gave a 
recital, eleven days after his seventy- 
seventh birthday, playing Beethoyen, 
Debussy, Liszt, and Chopin. His tech- 
nique was as fluent as ever, his platform 
presence as spry and dapper. He seems 
not to change at all. If he had given 
this recital ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago, I feel I might have reviewed it in 
much the same terms—with the same 
admiration and yet with the same, diffi- 
cult-to-define reservations. 

Admiration first. Mr. Arrau gave 
an exquisite account of Debussy’s first 
book of “Images.” The timbres in 
“Reflections in the Water” were deli- 
cate and beautiful; the control of ru- 
bato was masterly. In “Homage to 
Rameau,” he seemed to stroke the 
theme from the keyboard; again, the 
play of timbres and the flexible shaping 
of the phrases within a clearly per- 
ceived pulse were wonderful. And 
“Movement” was breathtaking. “With 
fantastic lightness but precise”? is De- 
bussy’s indication; Mr. Arrau’s two 
hands sounded a quicksilver moto per- 
petuo of shifting colors and shifting 
rhythmic phrases to suggest the kalei-_ 
doscopic intricacies of a full Steve Reich 
ensemble. ‘The Liszt works, the B-Mi- 
nor Ballade and ‘“The Fountains at the 
Villa d’Este,”’ were equally fine: virtu- 
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people, so I hope I can convey it to 
them. But I can understand that peo- 
ple are inclined in this world to deal in 
stereotypes and just make everyone fit 
a mold, or fit a label. I don’t want to 
be a part of it, and I’m not just being 
politically clever when I say I don’t 
want to get into these molds, ’cause 
these damn labels mean different things 
to different people—they really do. 
You go into a black church in Texas 
and you say I’m a conservative and 
theyll nod and they'll want balanced 
budgets and they'll want less taxes; 
they damn sure don’t want inflation. 
But that’s not what they think about 
when they say ‘conservative-—they 
think the status quo in race; it has a 
historic negative connotation to them. 
It’s probably less true today, but that’s 
been true over the last thirty, forty 
years. I’ve been involved in politics for 
thirty years in Texas. And it’s a good 
lesson. Why do it? Particularly in the 
Republican Party, where we thrive on 
everybody being labelled. One guy’s 
out there to prove I’m a moderate. 
Why? ’Cause he thinks that'll finish 
me off. Somebody else’s out there to 
prove I’m a right-winger. Why? 
*Cause then he can garner in the other 
factions. We’re dealing all the time in 
being determined, as politicians in our 
party, to fractionate a minority party. 
I just won’t be any part of that. I'd 
rather have you conclude what I am if 
you can figure it out after listening to 
me. You know, I don’t know what 
you'd say. If you’d say, ‘Well, I don’t 
care what you say or how you couch 
it in rhetoric, you’re a conservative — 
fine, that’s your conclusion. Somebody 
else might look at it and conclude just 
the opposite. So why should [I be out 
there worrying about all that, especial- 
ly when the words mean different 
things to different people? Labelling. 
I hate it. Back in 1966, I ran for 
Congress, and some guy says, ‘Hey, try 
this one— Labels are for cans, not for 
people.’ And I tried it and it didn’t go 
anywhere—nobody thought it was very 
funny, and I stopped saying it. But I 
cite it only because it’s not something 
new with me. It’s something [ve felt 
a long time. And I’m not sure it’s bad 
politics, either. It may prove to be, but 
I don’t think so. It may prove to be 
good politics.’ —ELIzABETH DREW 


In more recent times, scientists have dis- 
covered that gold is.one of 17 known min- 
erals that contain significant quantities of 
gold.—Press release from the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Washington houses a great deal of 
adventurous musical activity. On F'n- 
day evening, following the National 
Symphony’s program, I could have re- 
turned to the Kennedy Center for the 
Vienna Chamber Orchestra and Phi- 
lippe Entremont or visited the Library 
of Congress to hear the LaSalle Quar- 
tet play Alexander Zemlinsky’s Fourth 
Quartet. I decided instead to go out to 
the campus of Catholic University, 
dominated by its monumental and 
hideous shrine, and squeeze 
into a tiny hall for a student 
performance, by the univer- 
sity’s School of Music, of 
Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s 
Progress.” It was fun; ar- 
guments about the opera’s 
stylistic unease were an- 
swered by this lively, confident attempt, 
which treated the work simply as a 
twentieth-century classic, both singable 
and playable. The winds of the orches- 
tra were precise and pungent; Ellwood 
Annaheim was a forceful Shadow, G. 
Stephen Stokes a lyrical, small-scale 
Tom Rakewell, and Barbara Lewis a 
powerful Anne Trulove. There was 
practically no staging to speak of, but 
(except in the auction scene) that 
scarcely mattered. Robert Ricks con- 
ducted. 


WO of Washington’s smaller 

professional ensembles made ap- 
pearances in New York on successive 
nights in February: the Smithsonian 
Chamber Players at Tully Hall, and 
the Folger Consort at Abraham Good- 
man House. Both might call themselves 
“early music” groups, yet much of the 
Smithsonian’s program was devoted to 
Haydn and Mozart. The twenty-two 
players perform on original instruments 
or “carefully made reproductions” 
(three members of the group are in- 
strument-makers )—a practice to which 
we are now accustomed in the music of 
the Baroque, and which is edging for- 
ward into the classical and Romantic 
periods. (The first record in a series 
of the complete symphonies of Mozart 
on original instruments, by the Acad- 
emy of Ancient Music, under the mu- 
sicological guidance of Neal Zaslaw, of 
Cornell University, will be released 
soon.) The Smithsonian offered a 
Haydn symphony, No. 54, in its orig- 
-jnal, small-scale version, without the 
slow introduction. The sound was 
right, but the performance was sloppy. 
There are excuses for a lack of subtle 
phrasing, and even for a lack of precise 
tuning, on old instruments. I can 
find none for the lack of attack and 
firm chording which characterized this 
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performance. The music does not need 
a conductor if the players have a good 
sense of rhythm; but it needs stronger 
direction than was in evidence here. 
Perhaps James Weaver, who is called 
“artistic director,” should wheel his 
harpsichord into the center of the en- 
semble; instead of exchanging odd nods 
with the principal violinist, he could 
then control the proceedings directly. 
In two Handel works, the Concerto 
Opus 3, No. 1, and the Cantata “Ah! 
crudel, nel pianto mio,” ev- 
eryone sounded on firmer 
ground: it was good to have 
a proper complement of four 
oboes balancing six violins in 
the concerto; this trans- 
formed the usual string- 
heavy (and soggy) balance, 
and the oboes were played with liveli- 
ness and spirit. The sinfonia to the can- 
tata went well, too. Jan DeGaetani 
sang the vocal line with a noble dignity 
and restrained, undramatic poise, “The 
sound was well molded. But Miss De- 
Gaetani resembled a gracious countess 
assuring us of her best wishes rather 
than a lover suffering “a thousand 
sighs and pains;” she sang of a hurri- 
cane laying low the tender harvest as 
if she had rarely visited a field. 

The Folger Consort is an exception- 
ally well-organized, cheerful group of 
players (and one singer), resident at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. Un- 
like many other groups that specialize 
in medieval music, this consort wears 
a neat uniform—black tie and a flow- 
er in the buttonhole—and smiles when 
it comes onto the platform, and knows 
what it is going to play next. Its pro- 
gram spanned “Three Centuries of 
German Music”—regrettable, I feel, 
to cast the net so wide in the search 
for novelty. I have heard a whole eve- 
ning based on the fascinating music of 
the early-fifteenth-century Minnesing- 
er Oswald von Wolkenstein. ‘This pro- 
gram started with a group of his songs 
(a couple of them performed instru- 
mentally) but, just as we were be- 
coming used to the remarkable in- 
tensity of both his words and his mu- 
sic. moved on a century, to Senfl and 
Hofheimer, and then on to Schein 
and Scheidt. The Consort plays skill- 
fully. There is none of the emphasis 
on the sheer oddity and variety of 
medieval instruments which can be so 
distracting in these presentations, Da- 
vid Gordon is a light, lyrical tenor who 
blends excellently with the playing, 
even if he lacks a desirable hard edge 
to his voice. Ludwig Senfl’s setting of 
the Seven Last Words from the Cross, 
“Da Jesus an dem Kreuze hieng,” 
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made a curious long interpolation in 
a program of short, mostly secular 
miniatures, but its contrapuntal elabo- 
ration was beautifully realized. 


| LEFT the Folger Consort’s event 
early, because I was eager to hear 
the Cleveland Orchestra play Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony in Carnegie Hall: five 
centuries of mid-European music. 
The Cleveland, under Lorin Maazel, 
is a supremely efficient orchestra, with 
some very distinguished solo players 
and a fine string sound, yet this Mahler 
performance was utterly unidiomatic 
and unmoving, After the work’s first 
rehearsal, Mahler wondered what peo- 
ple would make of the scherzo: “What 
are they to say to this primeval mu- 
sic, this foaming, roaring, raging sea 
of sound, to these dancing stars, to 
these breath-taking, iridescent and 
flashing breakers??? With Maazel in 
charge, people could say that it really 
sounded quite ordinary—no Viennese 
lilt to the manic waltz tunes, no wild- 
ness in the strings, no violence in the 
brass, no expressive portamento (so 
that where a glissando was marked, it 
sounded embarrassingly awkward). 
Maazel put every note in place, cued 
his players impeccably, and maintained 


a strong rhythm (even in the Ada- 
gietto, which was welcome), But that 


was all. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
which also visited Carnegie Hall in 
February, is a slightly stolid, inflexible 


ensemble. Leonard Slatkin, who has re- 


cently become the orchestra’s music di- 


rector, made its unity and drive work 
to fine effect in the first New York 
performance of “The Execution of 
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Stepan Razin,” by Shostakovich—a 
1964 work familiar from Kondrashin’s 
recording, on Angel, but thrilling to 
hear live, punched home by the St. 
Louis Symphony Chorus and the bass- 
baritone Arnold Voketaitis. The set- 


ting has none of the introversion of 


Shostakovich’s last works; it is shot 
through with demonstrative bitterness. 
—NICHOLAs Kenyon 


Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, who had left 
their Casa Pacifica in San Clemente, 
Calif., last Saturday, flew from Miami 
to Kennedy International Airport on a 
noon Trans World Airlines flight. They 
traveled under an assumed and undis- 
closed name, according to an airline em- 
ployee. Their limousine was escorted into 
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Manhattan by a five-car security motor- 
cade. Sources in Miami said Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been fishing with friends at 
Ocean Reef, a luxury resort in the Flor- 
ida Keys.—The Times. 


Clever alias. 
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